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COMPLAIN 


OF THE 
Manufacturers, &c. 


My LokD, 
S I wiſh the Welfare and Honour 


of my Country perpetual, I examine 
anxiouſly the growing Generation; and 
when I ſee the Dawn of Merit in a riſing Cha- 
rater, I enjoy the Proſpect through all the 
flattering Conſequences which Hope preſents 
to my Imagination. It gave me therefore great 
Pleaſure to ſee your Lordſhip laſt Year, upon 
your firſt Appearance, at an Age, in a Rank, 
and with a Fortune too commonly conſidered 
only as the Means or Excuſe for Rounds of 
Diffipation and Folly, in Private, purſuing 
Knowledge with Docility, and Eagerneſs to 
learn; in Public, endeavoring to underſtand, and 
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attending to Buſineſs; making yourſelf i 
Maſter of the Subject, and Zhen taking part in 
the Debates of that Houſe, of which you are 
a Member, upon large extenſive Notions, and 
ſolid Principles. 


n 1 was 
= >, — — 
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I took particular Notice how much you in- 
tereſted yourſelf for the MAanurPAcTURERs, 
and how conſtantly you attended whilſt their 

Complaints againſt the Growers and Sellers of 
Wool, were, laſt Seſſion, under the Conſi- 
deration of Parliament. You informed your- 
ſelf of the Nature of the Queſtion ; and as foon 
as you underſtood it, you took a warm and 
zealous Part on the Side where you found pri- 
vate Juſtice, and publick Policy : Had others 
taken the ſame Trouble to be informed, the 
WooLLEN MANUFACTURERS could not have 
failed in an Application to eaſe the moſt in- 
eſtimable Branch of our Trade from Fraud and 
Abuſe; and no Land Owner could have ima- 
gined his Intereſt lay on the Side of tolerating 
the Grievances complained of. Being myſelf 
thoroughly convinced of the Evil, and the 
Neceſſity of a Remedy, I have thrown toge- f 
ther ſome Thoughts upon the Subject; and y 
I addreſs them to your Lordſhip, becauſe I 
rejoice to ſee you engaged ſo early in ſtudying 
and* promoting the Commercial Intereſts of 
your Country, and becauſe I mean to infinuate 
to others a ſtrong Argument from your Ex- 
ample, | 
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An impartial Confideration of the Caſe will, 
I flatter myſelf, remove the Prejudice and 
Heats which laſt Seſſion diſappointed the Ex- 
pectation of the Manufacturers; and thoſe 
Gentlemen, who from, I conceive, a miſtaken 
Apprehenfion, ſo warmly oppoſed the Propo- 
fitions then made in their Favour, will be con- 
vinced of the Juſtice and Reaſonableneſs of 
them, when fairly ſtated, and weighed with 


| n and Candour. 


Before I enter into that Conſideration, it 
may not be improper to lay down ſome fun- 


damental Maxims relating to Trade and Ma- 


nufactures, which may tend to ſet the Que- 
ſtion in a clear Light, and to ſhew that the 


Grievances and Frauds complained of by the 


Manufacturers in the Sale of Wool, are not ſo 
much their own, as a National Cauſe and 


_ Concern, 


I believe No-body of common Senſe, who 
has the leaſt Regard for the Intereſt and Wel- 
fare of this Nation, will deny that our Foreign 
Trade, and particularly the great Exportation 
of Variety of Goods, fabricated in this Country, 
is the Source of its Riches and Strength; and 
that the Vent of our Woollen Manufactures 
abroad is one of the molt conſiderable Branches 
of that Trade, 


From 
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From this general and undeniable Maxim, 


the following Propoſitions will naturally fol- 


low: 


1. That the great Demand and Vent for 


our Manufactures abroad muſt depend upon 
the Cheapneſs and Goodneſs of them. 


2. That the cheaper the Material is, the 
cheaper the Manufacture may be made; and 


the Encouragement to make it Good, will be 
the greater. | 


3. That the Exceſs of the Value of the com- 
plete Manufacture, compared with the Value of 
the Materials of which it is made, is generally 
very great, in ſome Caſes immenſely great; that 
is, a certain Quantity of Goods worked up and 
finiſhed, may exceed in Price the fame Quan- 
tity of the Materials of which it is made, to a 


_ vaſt degree, which, when fold abroad, is fo 


much gained to the Nation *. 


* Twelve Pounds of Wool, which coſt the Manu- 


facturer Nine-Pence per Pound rough, in the Norwich 


Manufactory, are, by Labour only, made worth Forty- 
two Shillings, in a Species of Stuffs called Sattins, of 
which there is a Variety of Qualities; and in one of 


their beſt Sorts, the above Quantity is made worth 


Fifty-two Shillings, which is near Six Times the ori- 
ginal Coſt. In ſome other Articles of Manufacture in 
that City, the Diſproportion is much greater. 


4. That 
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4. That ſo much of the Materiaf as is loſt 
or damaged, ſo much leſs Manufacture muſt 
be made, or what is made muſt be of leſs Va- 
lue; and conſequently the Loſs to the Nation 
muſt be in Proportion, if the Vent, by that 
means, is not ſo great as the Demand from 
abroad. 


5. If the Manufacturer is deceived in giving 
the ſame Price for a bad Material as for that 
which is good, and has no Allowance for it, 
he muſt indemnify himſelf either by making a 
worſe Manufacture, or by demanding a greater 
Price for that which is well made; and con- 
ſequently he riſques the Vent of his Goods 
abroad by not making them ſo good, or not 
ſelling them ſo cheap as his Neighbours may 


afford to do, 


6. If by not being able to ſupport the Cre- 
dit of his Goods abroad as he formerly did, or 
in Proportion to what other Nations can do 
with reſpect to Cheapneſs and Goodneſs, his 
Exportation of them ſhould decreaſe, the De- 
mand for the Materials will decreaſe too, and 
conſequently the Growers and Sellers of thoſe 
Materials will be Loſers in Proportion: 80 


that, if our Trade ſhould be reduced to this un- 


fortunate Situation, the Seller, and the Manu- 
faturer of the Materials will both ſuffer ; but 
the NAT10N, by the Decay of our Commerce, 
will be the greateſt Sufferer. 

e B - Having 
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Having laid down theſe Sf evident Propo- 


ſitions, and the Conſequences of them, the 


Application of them to the Complaints of the 
Woollen Manufacturers will, I don't doubt, 
appear very evident to your Lordlhip, by per- 
uſing the following State of the Caſe, and 
the Reflections upon it. 


The 8 of Wool complain, that for 
ſeven Years laſt paſt, ſince the Price of Wool has 
increaſed, the Growers have increas'd the Mark 
of Pitch and Tar, by laying on the Sheep a greater 
Quantity than 1s neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the Pro- 
perty, and in ſome Places by repeating it ſeveral 
Times in a Year, for no other Reafon than in 
order to make the Fleece heavier for Sale; inſo- 
much that the Tar Mark, which formerly, 
when clip'd off, weighed, in ſome Sorts of 
Wool, no more than from ſix to eight Pounds 
in a Pack of Two hundred and F orty Pounds, 
has of late weigh'd from twelve to 16 Pounds ; 
and in other Sorts, the Weight of the Tar- 
Mark is from fix to twelve Pounds, which 


was formerly no more than from four to eight 


Pounds in a Pack containing the fame Quan- 
tity. 


This Tar-AMark is wound up in the Fleece, 
and fold and paid for at the ſame Price with 


the reſt of the Wool, 
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[9] 
Tt is afterwards cut off by the Manufactu- 


rer; and whatever it weighs, half of it is com- 
puted to be Tar, and half Wool. | 


That which is Tar is abſolutely good for 
nothing ; the Wool incorporated with the 
Tar is likewiſe ſo much Waſte, as the Expence 
and Trouble of diſcharging the Tar from the 
Wool excecd the real Value, or worth of it ; and 
the Wool which remains where the Tar-Mark 
has been clipt off, altho' good Wool, occaſions 
a great Loſs and Prejudice to the Manufacturer, 
becauſe the Tar-Mark cannot be cut off 
without ſhortening the Staple, which, be- 


ing ſhorten'd, is rendered only fit for making 


Stuffs of an inferior Sort; whereas, had it 
remained in its natural Length, it might have 
been work'd up into a fine Manufacture of 


great Value; and the Difference ariſing from 


this Grievance only, that is, of the Price of 
the Goods made of the Hort or of the long 
Staple, where the beſt Wool is uſed, may be 
reckoned at no leſs than 20 per Cent, which 
the Manufacturer loſes, 


But this Waſte of Wool, and Prejudice 
to the Manufactory, does not, in truth, fo 
much affect the Maker, as it does the TRADE 
of the NATION; for as he cannot make his 
Goods without ſome Profit, if he buys Pitch 
and Tar for Wool, and is obliged to make 4 

Bs ley 


0 Y 
leſs valuable Commodity by the Shortneſs of 
the Staple, which he paid as much for as if 
it was of its natural Length, he muſt and will 
conſider theſe Loſſes in the Price of his Goods, 
and muſt conſequently fell them dearer, and 
by enhancing the Value will endanger the 
Vent of them abroad : For they who are ac- 
quainted with the preſent State of Foreign 
Markets, altho' the Growers of Wool carry 
their Thoughts no farther than to their imme- 
diate Gain, are but too ſenfible of the con- 
{tant Complaints of the Dearneſs of the En- 
ghſh Manufactures, and that the Merchants 
can be ſupplied by France, &c. with Goods 
of the ſame Sorts at a more reaſonable 


Rate. 
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1 But this abuſive Method of marking the 
Sheep with Pitch and Tar, is attended with 
1 another moſt grievous Injury to our Manu- 


| factory: The Tar-Mark, which might have 
| been cut off entirely at once upon the Sheep's 
If Back before Sheering, being wound up in the 
if Fleece, is by the Force of winding, and being 
{ | moved from Place to Place, ſeparated into in- 
i} numerable Parts ; and befides, it being infinite- 


ly more Trouble as well as Expence to cut 
it off after the Fleece is wound up than 
upon the Sheep's Back, it is impoſſible, in 
ſome Caſes, with the greateſt Care and 
Circumſpection, to clear, ſo entirely, the 
Wool of all the Particles of Pitch and Tar, 

but 
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but that ſome of them will eſcape the ſtricteſt 
Search, and remain undiſcovered in a Piece of 
Cloth, Shaloon, &c. even after it has gone 
through the various Stages of Manufactory; 
and then frequently ſome Spots occaſioned by 
the Tar-Mark will appear drawn out by the 
Heat of the Fire in dreſſing the Goods; which 
is not only very injurious to the Manufacturer, 
bat is productive of a much greater Evil to 
the PUBLIC ; for as theſe Defects often eſcape 
the niceſt Inſpection, and are not found out 
until the Goods are ſent and cut up abroad, 
they are on that Account frequently returned ; 
which, befides the Loſs to the Manufacturer, 
brings a Diſreputation upon them, and may be 
attended with a very fatal Conſequence : A 
few Inſtances of this Kind are ſufficient to 
ſtop the Demand and Vent of great Quantities 
of our Woollen Goods abroad, 


There is another Conſideration of a Public 
Nature, which, I believe, does not occur to 
the Farmer, who looks no further than to the 
Sale of his Wool; and that is, the great Loſs 
which may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to accrue to 
the NATION from the Vaſte of Wobl occa- 
fioned by this pernicious Method of marking 
the Sheep with Pitch and Tar: Now this Loſs 
is not to be eſtimated from the Worth of the 
Quantity of Wool waſted, which the Farmer 
may look upon as a Trifle, but from the 
Difference of the Price between the Manu- 
| facture 


e 
facture and the Material * ; that is, for Exam- 
ple, by computing how much a Pound of 
Manufacture exceeds in Value a Pound of 
raw Wool of which it is made, which Ex- 


ceſs in all Sorts of Woollen Goods, on Account 


of the Skill and Labour in making them, will 


be found great, and in ſome of the fineſt to 
be immenſe, and which by not being exported 


and ſold abroad is ſo much Loſs to the Na- 
Tion. But I am afraid we have no true Rule 
to go by in order to make a preciſe Calcula- 


tion of this Loſs, as it is not poſſible to aſcer- 


tain the Quantity of Wool upon which theſe 
Frauds are committed: For it muſt be allowed 
they are not practiſed univerſally in all Coun- 
ties that grow Wool; and ſome particular Per- 


ſons, and indeed ſome Counties are careful 


in ſelling their Wool as clean and as perfect as 
they can, well knowing, that Honeſty is the 
beſt Policy; but theſe Perſons and Counties 
muſt be very few in proportion to thoſe where 


theſe Abuſes are committed, if we conſider the 


great Number of Counties where the moſt ex- 
tenſive and valuable Manufactures of Wool for 
foreign Markets are made, that have com- 
plained againſt the Notoriety of theſe Abuſes, 
that daily encreaſe to the great Detriment of 


Trade: And, therefore, although no exact 
Calculation can be nnd of the Annual Loſs 


to this Country from theſe Frauds, yet it 


muſt be vaſtly great, too great, certainly, to 


* Vid. Note, p. 6. 0 
be 


[ 13 } 
be ſuffered to continue, and ſhould be a ſuf- 


© ficient Inducement to Gentlemen, who have 


the Intereſt of this Nation at Heart, to con- 
cur in ſome Scheme that may effectually re- 
move a Miſchief ſo prejudicial to our fo- 
reign Commerce, and obviate the ill Conſe- 
quences that muſt unayoidably follow from 
it, if not timely prevented, 


The Notoriety of the Miſchief is evident, 
but what is the proper Scheme or Remedy to 
prevent it? The Pitch and Tar- Mark muſt be 


clipped off; but then it is to be conſidered 
when, and by whom, this is to be done. 


Now it is well known that the Mark upon 
the Sheep's Back is confined and united, ſo 
that it can with great Eaſe be ſelected from any 
other Part of the Fleece; and as all Wool will 


on the Back of the Sheep extend to its ut- 


moſt Length, the Servant who ſheers the 
Sheep can without Difficulty take off the Tar- 
Mark, and that only; and conſequently can 


have no occaſion to ſhorten any Part of the 


Staple, except what has the Pitch and Tar 
upon it: But when the Fleece is ſhorn, the 


Mark, by the Method of winding the Wool, 


becomes greatly divided; and as pe does not 
remain in the ſame collected State, and the Staple 
of the Wool will not extend in the ſame 
Manner, the cleanſing of the Fleece from 
the Pitch and Tar in this Situation muſt cer- 

tainly 
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[ 14 } 
tainly be attended with a far greater Loſ of 
Wool than when it is upon the Sheep's Back; 
and the Pitch and Tar diſperſed in the ſeveral 
Parts of the Fleece will often, as has been ſaid 


before, eſcape the ſtricteſt Search of the Per- 


ſon employed to clip it off: From hence the 
many ill Effects, already mentioned, are 
brought upon our Manufactures, and affect in 
conſequence our Fox EIN Trade. 


From what has been ſaid it plainly a 
pears, that the Pitch and Tar-Mark ſhould be 
clipt off from the Sheep's Back before it is 
ſhorn ; and by the Nature and Situation of it, 
it follows as clearly that it ſhould be done by 
the Farmer or Grower of the Wool, as an 
Operation that can be perfectly well performed 
by him with ſo much , Eaſe and Diſpatch 
that it cannot poſſibly be any great Charge 
to him; and the little he may de at will be 


made up to him by the Price in the Sale of 


his Wool, which the Manufacturers will rea- 
dily allow, and have offered to do it when 
they can depend upon its being thoroughly 
clean and neat: And conſequently it can be no 
Diſcouragement to the Growth of Wool, as 
has been c:roneouſly pretended by ſome, when 
it can be ro Hardſhip or Loſs to the Grower 
* hp off the Tar-Mark upon the Sheeps 
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On the other Hand it cannot be performed 
by the Manufacturer without extraordinary 
Trouble and Expence; as 1s evident from the 
Nature of the Thing, conſidering the Time 
and Pains he muſt employ in doing it. This, 


together with the Difficulty, and ſometimes 


Impoffibility of getting the Tar- Mark entirely 


out, prevents his being able to make and ſell 


his Goods ſo perfect and cheap, as he might 
have done if he had bought his Wool clean and 
free from it; which may check the Demand 
and Vent of them, and conſequently leſſen the 
Demand and Price of Wool. 


Beſides, if the Grower is obliged to cut off 
the Tar- Mark before the ſheering of the 
Sheep, he will take Care that the Brand ſhall 
be made no broader or thicker with Tar, 
than ſhall be abſolutely neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
the Property; and that it ſhall be made in 
ſuch Parts as may do the leaſt Damage to the 
Wool ; or he may think of ſome other Compo- 
ſition for the Mark inſtead of Pitch and Tar, 


that may anſwer the ſame Purpoſe, and yet 


be eaſily wathed out; as is already the Practice 
in ſome Places: Now the Manufacturer has 
it not in his Power to do any of theſe Things, 
however reaſonable or advantageous they may 
be to both Parties; and conſequently it muſt 
be the Buſineſs of the Grower of the Wool 
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is therefore evident that in this Caſe the 
Intereſts of the Growers and Manufacturers of 
Wool are reciprocal, and that by a ſtrict Con- 
nexion and mutual Aſſiſtance to each other, 
they promote and ſupport the Intereſt of the 
Nation: This makes it very ſurprizing that 
Country Gentlemen and Farmers ſhould op- 


poſe a Remedy propoſed to prevent an Abuſe 


ſo pernicious to our Woollen Manufactory, fo 
detrimental to the NATIONAL TRADE, and 
ſo injurious in its Conſequence to themſelves; 3 
this Oppoſition cannot hold when the Matter 


is coolly and impartially conſidered. 


I cannot forbear obſerving on this Occaſion, 
that the Iriſb are ſo ſenſible of the Advan- 
tage it is to the Sale of their Wool to have it 
clean, that (altho' the Diſtinction of Property 
in the vaſt open Tracts of that Country where 
their Sheep are bred, is as neceſſary as it can 
be in this) they take care to mark their Sheep 
either with ſome Compoſition that can be ea- 
ſily waſhed out; or if they make uſe of Pitch 
and Tar, the Mark is ſo ſmall that it cauſes 
but little Damage or Loſs to the Wool: And as 
there is no Reaſon to apprehend any Fraud in 
their marking and winding, in order to in- 
creaſe the Weight, the Engliſo Manufacturer 


readily buys the Wool as it is wound up in 


the Fleece without any further Enquiry or 


Complaint; and the 1ri/bþ Grower certainly 
+ : finds 
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finds his Account in felling his Wool fairly 


without Blemiſh or Blame. This is a Conſide- 
ration which requires the ſerious Attention of 
the Engliſb Growers of Wool for ſeveral Rea- 
{ons = are obvious, 


But it has been ſaid, that as the marking of 
the Sheep with Pitch and Tar has been ever 
a conſtant and known Practice, there is no 
doubt but that Loſs is conſidered and allowed by 
the Buyer and Seller, in the Hargain tor the 
Purchaſe of the Wool. | 


This might have been, and very likely Was 
the Caſe, while the Grower confined the Pitch 


and Tar-Mark to a narrow Spot and Com- 


paſs, making it no thicker or bigger than was 
neceſſary to aſcertain the Property; ſo that 
the Manufacturer could eaſily gueſs, or be in a 


Manner at a Certainty as to the Loſs of Wool 


occaſioned by the Mark, and as to the Allowance 
fit to be made on that Account: But this inju- 
rious Practice has of late Years greatly in- 
creaſed ; and it is well known that too many 
Farmers repeat branding their Sheep two or 
three Times in a Seaſon, only to 'increaſe” the 
Weight of the Fleece to the Buyer. That this 
is their Motive, is very evident, becauſe a ſmall 
and fingle Mark was formerly ſufficient to diſt in- 
guiſh their Property, whereas a great Part of 


the Fleece is now frequently loaded with 
C 2 Pitch 
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Pitch and Tar ; which makes it impoſſible for 


the Manufacturer who buys the Wool wound 


up in a Fleece, to ſee and judge of the Quan- 
tity of Pitch and Tar contained and diſperſed 
in it, or the Damage done by it to the Wool: 
And conſequently, as he is obliged to buy 


when the Trade is briſk, he pays, by the In- 


creaſe of Weight, for that which is not Wool; 


ſo that it ſeems abſolutely neceſſary to put an 


End to theſe Abuſes which produce ſo many 
bad Conſequences. Upon what the Gentlemen 
in Oppoſition founded their Diſlike to the Re- 
gulation propoſed is hard to conceive, it being 
plain the Farmers cannot ſuffer by it; for if 
an Allowance was made in the Price, on Ac- 
count of the Tar-Mark, ſhould that be cut off 
before the Sale, the Wool would certainly 


bear a better Price; and it is well known, 


even at this Time, that ſome Wool-Growers, 
convinced of the Prejudice ariſing from the 
Practice of marking their Sheep with Pitch 
and Tar, have made uſe of other Compoſi- 
tions for the Diſtinction of Property, and 


have found their Advantage by commanding a 


ſuperior Price for their Wool, 


It has miei been ſaid, that the clipping 
off the Tar- Mark from the Sheep s Back will 
alſo ſhorten the Staple ; and that conſequently 
the Difference with reſpect to the Value of 
the Manufacture, by the Shortneſs of the Sta- 
ple, will be the ſame as when it is _— | 
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( 19 ] 
after the Fleece is ſhorn, and has been wound 
up. Now it has been ſhown that no Part of 
the Staple will be affected in the firſt Caſe, 
except what has the original. Tar-Mark upon 
it in one united Spot, which lies then in a 


narrow Compaſs; but after the F leece is 


wound up, it ſpreads and becomes fo extenſive, 
that it taints a great Quantity of the Wool 
never intended to be mark d: Beſides, the 
Manufacturer doth not, when the Mark is 
cut off trom the Sheep's back, pay for the da- 
maged Staple as it is not weigh'd in with the 
F leece. 


The Manufacturers complain of : another 
Abuſe that is practiſed in Winding the Wool, 


by concealing in the Fleeces made up for Sale, 


Wool of a Quality inferior to what appears 
on the ontſide, and alſo broken Pieces of da- 


maged Wool, which, with Rubbiſh of va- 
rious Kinds, adds to the Weight of them, to 


the great Deception and Detriment of the 


Buyer, who pays for the whole Parcel as if it 


was all Good Wool: And what makes the 
Grievance ſtill greater, he ſometimes gives an ad- 
vanced Price on account of the increaſed Weight, 
imagining the Wool, for that Reafon, to be 
of a longer and a better Staple; and it would 


be worth it, if there was nothing more to 


make up the Weight than the intire Fleeces 


only; for where a leſs Number of Fleeces go 


to 
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1 20 
to a Tod, the Wool is counted more valu- 
able * | 


This fraudulent Practice has, ; of late Years, 
increaſed with the great Demand for Wool; 


for as the Manufacturer is obliged to buy, 


that his Looms may not ſtand ſtill, even when 
his Gains from the Vent abroad are not great, 
the Grower, knowing his Neceſſity, will not 
ſuffer him to open and inſpe& the Fleeces, on 
a Pretence of its being prejudicial to the Wool ; 


but, indeed, was that Liberty permitted, it 


would be impoſſible for the Manufacturer to 
employ ſo much time as a ſtrict Examination 
into the ſeveral Parcels or Bags he may want 
would require, in order to find out theſe 
Abuſes, to which he muſt be always liable 
becauſe he cannot diſcover them before he has 


agreed, and perhaps paid for his Wool ; and 
afterwards he can get no Allowance, nor any 


Redreſs without the Expence of a Law-ſuit, 
which may prove a Remedy worſe than the 
Diſeaſe. | 


The ill Conſequences to the NAT1on fram 
this fraudulent Manner of Winding are very 
obvious. If the bad Wool is work'd up with 
the Good, it ſpoils the Piece: It muſt there- 


fore be laid by as uſeleſs to be fold at a great 


* A Tod of Wool, conſiſting of four F leeces only, 
is reckoned to be more valuable by 25. 6 d. then a Tod 
conſiſting of five Fleeces, and fo in Proportion. 
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Loſs, and the damaged Wool and Rubbiſh is 
flung away as good for nothing ; and 1n this 
Caſe too, as in that of the Pitch and Tar- 
Mark, the Manufacturer is not the principal 
© Sufferer, but the greateſt Injury and Prejudice 


falls upon the NAaTionaL TRADE; for the 
Manufacturer, to indemnify himſelf for having 
bought bad Materials at the ſame Price as if 


they were good, will, either not make his 

Goods ſo perfect, which will be a Diſcredit 

upon them at Market; or, if they are per- 

fectly well made, muſt all ſuch a Price for 

them as may make him run the hazard of 

being underſold in the ſame Sort of Goods wh 
his Neighbours. 


This Abuſe practiſed by the Growers of 
Wool is not new, but has been a Fraud which 
was many Years ſince complained of; and 
Endeavours were uſed to prevent it by the 
Legiſlature at different Periods of Time, under 
Circumſtances very remarkable, and material 
to the Subject I am now conſidering. -—— 
1531, which was the 23d Year of the Reign 
of Hen. VIII. fo little Progreſs had our An- 
ceſtors made in Trade and Manufactures, 
that they look'd upon it as a valuable Traffic 
to fell their raw Wool to Foreigners, Who 


bought it here to ſend to the Manufacturers 
abroad. 


But 
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But low Cunning taught theGrowersof Wool, 
at that Time, to cheat by winding up in the Fleece 
Clay, Lead, Stones, Sand, Tails, falſe Locks, 
Cots, Cals, Comber, IA Wool, Sc. and 
thereby adding to the Weight of the F. leece, 


which they ſold, and were paid for as genuine 


pure Wool; an Artifice not unlike thoſe which 
Lord Anſon obſerves to be practiſed upon 
Strangers by the loweſt Sort of Chineſe at 


Canton, 


The Buyers complain'd of this Deceit, and 
the Government thought it worth their At- 


tention, profeſſedly, upon the Complaint, and 


for the Sake of the Buyer, but really for the 
Sake of the Seller, 


The Growers were all Natives . the Buyers 
were Foreigners: If the Traffic and Cheat 
could both have ſubſiſted, it was ſo much clear 
Gain from abroad, 


But the Government ſaw that not only the 
Honour, but Intereſt of the Nation required 
a Stop to be put to ſuch foul Dealing : For 
as the Selling Raw-Wool was deem'd an Ob- 
ject of Profit, before the ſuperior Policy of 
working it up at Home was learnt ; the Go- 
vernment ſaw that the Buyers would look out 
for Wool elſewhere, if they could not buy 
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„ 
with Security in England. And therefore a 
temporary * Act of Parliament was made, pro- 


| hibiting the Deceits and Mixtures complain' d 
of in winding up the Fleece, under the Pe- 


nalty of Six-pence for every Offence ; which, 
conſidering the Value of Money at that Time, 
and the low Price of Wool, was, together 


with the Coſts of Suit, thought ſufficient to 
prevent ſuch an abominable Abuſe. 


During the reſt of that bold Reign, they 
had not Leiſure to think of Commerce, and 


therefore from Inattention ſuffered this Law 


to expire. 


The Minority that follow'd was ei in 
other Cares. 


The Councils of Queen Mary were too in- 
tent upon reſcuing Souls from Hereſy, to think 
of temporal Concerns, 


The Reign of Queen Elizabeth was an 
Age of Great Men in this Country ; and ſhe 
had the Senſe and good Fortune to chuſe ſome 


of the ableſt for her Miniſters. They ſoon 


diſcover'd that the only Sources from whence 
England could draw Wealth, Power, and 
Grandeur, were Trade and Manufactures : 


* 23 Hen, VIII, Cap. 17. 
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[ 24 ] 
They open'd thoſe Sources, and tried many 
Ways to teach this Secret to the People. 


In 1565 and 150g, the Duke D' Alva's 
Violence drove, among others, many Woollen 
Manufacturers out of the Low- Countries. 

ueen Elizabeth, and her Cabinet, heartily 
glad of the Occaſion, received the Refugees 
with open Arms; made Accommodations for 
them at Norwich, Colcheſter, Maidſtone, Sand- 
wich, and Southampton ; and ſet them at 
Work. This occationed a briſk Demand for 
Wool: The Demand encouraged the ſhort- 
ſighted Seller of Wool to renew the old Tricks 
in winding up the Fleece : That wife Govern- 
ment inſtantly interpos d, without waiting for 
a Complaint in Form; and in ® 1571 reviv'd 
the beforemention'd Act, and at once made it 
perpetual ; reciting, that by Proof and Expe- 
rience it had been found beneficial and profi- 
table to the Common- Wealth, 


The Journals of the Houſe of Commons, 
during this Time are extant, There was not 
one Petition by Growers of any Denomina- 
tion againſt it. There was no Difference of 
Opinion in the Houſe upon the Expedience and 
Neceſlity of the Meaſure. All Men agreed to 
call a Cu EAT by its Name, and then there 
could be no Queſtion whether it ſhould be 
practiſed with Impunity, 
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(44). 
The ſame Genius that contriv'd the Tricks 
heretofore, which this Statute meant to pre- 
vent, has of late Years invented new Frauds, 
by winding up great Quantities of Pitch and 
Tar, under Pretence of its being the necofizry 
Mark, and fo adding a little Weight; and by 
mixing bad coarſe Wool, under Pictcnce of 


winding many Fleeces together, 


The Manufacturers, finding themſelves im- 
pos'd upon and deceiv'd by this baſe and in- 
creaſing Practice, were under a Neceſſity of 
applying to Parliament for ſome Proviſion 
againſt this Grievance; and what they deſire 
is only, that each Fleece may be wound ſingle; 


that is, that no more than what grows upon 


one Sheep's Back ſhould be folded together at 
once, with an Increaſe of Penalty for ſuch as 
ſhall be fraudulently wound and expoſed to 


Sale, in Proportion to the increaſed Value of 


Wool beyond what it was when the former 
Laws were made; that ſuch Penalty may be 
adequate to the Crime, and put an End to fo 


crying a Cheat. No- body, ſurely, of com- 


mon Equity and Candour, can fairly object to 
this Propoſition, if he will allow that the Sul - 
jects of this Kingdom, who now work up our 
Wool into Manufactures, and bring fo much 
more Wealth into the NaT1on by the Sale of 
them abroad, have the ſame Right to the Pro- 
tection and Benefit of the Laws, and ought to 
have the ſame Encouragement as Foreigners 
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had in the Purchaſe of our Wool, in order to 
manufacture it for their own Advantage: 
Therefore, it is to be hoped, that a Penalty 


will be * granted to prevent theſe Frauds, equal 
to what the bn of our Wool formerly ob- 
tained, hat the ſame will be made effec- 

1 by ſome -aly Means of Recovery, which 
Na gh 3 55 2] : Bil be ſettled on ſo fair and im- 
Pal tial a Foot as to reme iy the Evil, without 
the leaſt In noe Prejudice to the 


\ 
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The great Benefits, therefore, that will ac- 
ere io the KiNGDOM by ſaving fo conſi- 
der pow Gumntty of Wool, and by wreſting 
our 11-14acturers from thoſe Injuries, which, 
edied, may deſtroy their Reputation, 
ir FoRE1GN TRADE, and conſequently 
{10 mployment of our Wool (for the In- 
tercits of the Grower, Manufacturer, and our 
Foreign Trade are inſeparable) are ſuch co- 
gent Arguments, as, when conſider'd together, 
will, I tor myſelf, convince thoſe who ap- 
peared again t the Regulations propoſed, that 
their Oppoſition was founded upon miſtaken 
Principles, which proceed from narrow and 
ſelfiſn Notions that obſtruct their having a 


due Attention, even to their own Intereſt, 
and ſeeing it 'thro' a proper * true Me- 


dium. 


Before 
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Before the Exportation of raw Wool was ab- 
ſolutely probibited, the narrow- minded Grower 
might, though very falſely, think his Intereſt 
different from that of the Engliſo Manu- 


facturer. The Intereſt of the one, was, to 


have Wool cheap ; the other might wiſh to 
ſell it dear; and, with that View, ſend it to 
the higheſt Market abroad, if our own Ma- 


1 nufacturer could not afford the Price. 


But now the narrow immediate Intereſt of 
the Grower depends upon the Eng/i/h Manu- 


facturer intirely: For he can't export what 
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Wool is not manufactured here; becauſe, 
that is by Law now prohibited under very ſe- 


vere Penalties. If then the Engliſo Manu- 
facture ſhould loſe its Credit and Vent abroad, 
to ſuch a Degree as to oblige the Manu- 
facturer to make fewer Woolen Goods, con- 
ſequently to uſe leſs Wool, ſuppoſe 1000 or 
10000 Packs, that 1000 or 10000 Packs muſt. 
lie upon the Hands of the Grower, and rot ; 
tor he can't ſend it to that Country which may 
get the Manufacture from us; and therefore, 
unleſs. the Grower ſells upon ſuch Terms as 


enable the Manufacture to go cheap abroad, 


he muſt bring his own Wool at laſt to bear 
no Price at all.— But if their Intereſts claſh'd, 


the Intereſt of the NAT10N is to be prefer'd to 


both; 


The 
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The Caſe I take to be this: The Farmers 


have, of late Vears, from the great Vent of 
our Manufactures abroad, enjoyed the Benefit 
of a lively Demand for their Wool at a great 
Price; they have largely increaſed their For- 
tunes by it, and without being at all envied by 
the Manufacturers, who have found the Ad- 
vantage of the ſame favourable Circumſtances: 
But the Farmers make themſelves believe, that 
this Flow of Traqe and Riches muſt always 
continue; and not content with the Profit na- 


turally ariſing from an extraordinary Demand 


of their Wool, occaſioned by an extraordinary 
Vent of our Manufactures abroad, which may 


be in a great Meaſure owing to Circumſtances 


of a contingent Nature, they endeavour to in- 
creaſe their Gain by increaſing the Weight of 
the Flecces with accumulating the Tar-Mark, 

and fraudulently Minding of them; imagining, 


1 ſuppoſe, that the Manufacturer being under 


a Neceſſity to buy, muſt give them their Price, 
and even pay for bad Wool at the ſame Rate 
with that which is good; and blinded with the 
preſent, and in part ill-gotten Profit, they 
can't help thinking it will laſt for ever. But 
let them only look back and refle& on the 


Deadneſs of Trade, which ſome Years ſince 


was known to be our unkind Situation, when 
the Wool, though not I ſuppoſe above + of 
the preſent Growth, could not all be conſumed, 


and what was fold was on ver y low Terms, 
Ss full 
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[ 29 ] 
full 30 per Cent. under the preſent Prices: Let 
them but conſider that the Cauſes of our 
having had lately ſo flouriſhing a Trade for 
our Woollen Goods abroad were accidental, 
and are in a great Meaſure ceaſed ; that now 


= - in Time of Peace, almoſt all the States of Eu- 


rope, and Spain in particular (which has hi- 
therto been one of the beſt Markets for our 
Woollen Goods) ſenſible at laſt of the Advan- 
tages that ariſe from Manufactures, are em- 


ploying their Thoughts and turning the In- 


duſtry of their People that way; that we have 
more Rivals in that Trade than ever; that 
the Foreign Markets are over- ſtock'd with a 
Glutt of Woollen Goods; that the Merchants 
find the greateſt Vent and quickeſt Returns 
for their Commodities, according to the Good- 
neſs and Cheapneſs of them; that a ſmall 
Difference in the Price of thoſe of the ſame 
Sort may turn the Scale againſt us; and that 
the Gain made by the Grower from ſelling 
Pitch and Tar, damaged Wool, Rubbiſh, Sc. 
for good Wool, may make that Difference 
in the Price, and our Merchants may be under- 
ſold by our Neighbours abroad, becauſe our 
Goods of the ſame Sort are either not made ſo 
perfect, or, if perfect, cannot be afforded ſo 
cheap. Ms 45 | 


This muſt ultimately affect the Value of Wool, 
and may reduce it by a flow but certain Failure 


of 


[39] 
of our Foreign Trade, to that low languiſhing 
Condition it once laboured under. 


To theſe unpleaſant Reflections, may be 
added the many Advantages, ſuch as frugal 
Living, Cheapneſs of Labour, Order, and Po- 
lice, which ſome Foreign Nations have over 
us, to inforce the Motives for aboliſhing Frauds 
and Abuſes ſo detrimental to the Manu- 
facturers, the Merchants, the Commerce, the 
Farmer himſelf, and conſequently fo Zbe 
Strength and Riches of the NAT Iod, as 
has been made to appear by undeniable Facts 
and Reaſons, agreeable to the Principles laid 
down 1n the beginning of this Diſcourſe. 


And now, perhaps, ſome of the Growers 
of Wool, not pleaſed with the ſecond Propo- 
ſition, dig. That the cheaper the Mate- 
&« rial is, the cheaper the Manufacture may 
* be made,” may cry out againſt it, and fay, 
that it is very reaſonable, and their Buſineſs 
to get as good a Price as they can for their 
Wool. They are certainly in the Right, 
and no- body can blame them for it; and, in- 
deed, it can be of no ill Conſequence, as 
long as it can be done in an honeſt and fair 


Way of Trade; for the Price of Wool will 


always be higher or lower, according to the 


Demand, which will ever regulate the Va- 
lue of Goods: But if, blinded by the Pro- 


ſpect of an immediate and greater Gain, they 


cannot, 
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cannot, or will not ſee the ill Conſequences 
of it, and will by accumulating the Tar- Mark, 
and by a fraudulent winding of the Fleeces, 
increaſe the Weight of them, and ſell this in- 
creaſed Weight for good and real Wool, they 
may deceive the Manufacturer, but this De- 
ceit, as has been already ſhewn, muſt affect 
the Credit or Value of his Goods abroad 
with reſpect to the Goodneſs or Price of them; 
and the evil Day of loſing one of the ug va- 
luable Branches of our Foreign Commerce, 
(whilſt other Nations, our Rivals in Trade, act 
upon honeſter Principles, and find the Benefit 
of it) will be unexpectly brought upon us; 
the Growers of Wool will, when it is too 
late, repent of their ill-timed Selfiſhneſs and 
Policy by the irretreivable Miſchief and Loſs 
that will fall upon the Eſtates that grow Wool, 
which will always be more or leſs valuable in 
proportion to the Vent of our Produce and La- 
bour in Foreign Countries; for, I believe, 
there is no Propoſition in Euclid truer than 
that the Intereſts of the Growers and Manu- 
facturers of Wool are as inſeparable as the 
Landed and Commercial Intereſts are, whoſe 
flouriſhing or lov Condition are naturally con- 
nected topether, and depend upon one ano- 
ther; and accordingly this Country will be 
Rich or Poor, Strong or Weak, reſpected or 
deipiſed, 
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If * Country Gentlemen and Farmers 
would give themſelves time to conſider their 
own Intereſt in this extenſive and National 
View in which they are all concerned as In- 
dividuals; and inſtead of being pleaſed with 
the preſent Advantages of getting, by undue 
Practices, more for their Wool than it is really 
worth, and than the Manufacturer can afford 
to give, conſiſtent with his Foreign Trade, would 


be contented to ſell their Wool Clean and 
Good, according to the Market Price, they 


would, by finding the Demand more laſting, 
find it more advantageous to them in the End; 
and, therefore, upon this honeſt and bene- 
ficial Principle, there can be no rational Ob- 
jection againſt clipping off the Pitch and Tar- 


Mark, before the Sheep is ſhorn, and agree- 


ing that each Fleece ſball be wound jingle ; 


which 1s all the Manufacturer deſires, that 
he may only pay for what he intends to buy, 
and what ſhould be intended to be ſold him, 


REAL col; which will then, according to 
the Quality of it, and Demand for i it, bear its 


true and natural Value in a fair Way of 


Trade between Man and Man. 


This is the cRIT!1CAL JUNCTURE : Our 
Woollen Trade is in a tickliſh Situation, per- 
haps upon the Balauce of being preſerved or 
bt 'The great Queſtion is, Shall we remove 
or ſuffer Frauds and Abules to go on in the 

Sale 
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Sale of Wool ? Upon the Determination of this 
Queſtion depends, I verily believe, the Fate 
of this valuable Branch of our FokRION 


CoMMERCE, which will accordingly conti- 


nue to flouriſb, or gradually fall into Decay 
the fatal Conſequences of which laſt, to GREAT 


BRITAIN, are too obvious to want any fars 
ther Explanation, | TM 
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